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of humour as is a Scotsman (the average Englishman
has hardly any), but they are, although for the most
part   quite  unconsciously,   delightfully  funny.   Their
desire is to please, and that makes for pleasant inter-
course.     They  possess a quick mentality and great
imagination which makes for animated and engaging
conversation.   They are intensely sensible to sympathy,
which makes for friendship,  if frieridship is sought.
Above all, an Irishman is essentially what a groom "calls
"a light 'arted 'oss," and I like "light 'arted 'osses." But
such a horse requires the combination oka good seat and
light hands.   The absence of that combination may lead
to the *oss coming home in a lather, not infrequently
alone, and the rider coming home with a broken collar-
bone.

Unfortunately when it comes to riding Ireland, Eng-
land has never managed to accomplish this combination.
The rider, if he has had a firm seat, has lacked light
hands, and if possessed of the latter he has lacked the
former. The good colonizer does not necessarily make
a good governor, and the Englishman has never yet
successfully governed anything approximating a subject
race which has outgrown tutelage, and never will. In-
deed, the English appear to be rapidly losing the
capacity to govern even themselves, and our democracy
seems to be devoting decades to disintegrating an
Empire which it has taken us centuries to build up.

The genuine Irishman has actually a great regard
for life and property, and outside of politics a marked
disinclination to crime. I firmly believe, if it be possible
to establish stable Irish government in Ireland and to